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Prolegomena 





‘Trusting Scripture 


t is said that the eminent 19" Century London 
Preacher C.H. Spurgeon was once challenged to 
defend the trustworthiness of the Bible. He replied, 
“Defend Scripture? Sir, I had rather defend a lion! One 
doesn’t defend Scripture, one let’s it loose.” We at the 
PTR heartily agree with Spurgeon’s dictum and en- 
courage all believers to spend more time reading, pro- 


claiming, and meditating upon the Bible than . 


defending it. Truly, a good exposition is worth a thou- 
sand apologetics books. At the same time, we find 
ourselves in the awkward position of having dedicated 
an entire issue to defending the roaring lion. 


A culture sated with sarcasm and irony is likely to 
have permeated the sensibilities of everyone reading 
this journal. If it is hard for us to take authority seri- 
ously in this culture, it is almost impossible for us to 
trust it. And so we come to the Bible—an odd and 
ancient collection of sometimes flagrantly offensive 
texts that claim to have authority over us—more of- 
ten with suspicion than trust. How are we to submit 
to this assault on our sensibilities? How can we ap- 
proach such a book with confidence? And in a plu- 
ralist culture like ours, is it even morally responsible 
to think of the Bible as ‘the inspired Word of God’ 
rather than ‘an inspired word from God’? 


It would be folly to think that our little journal could 
clear away all these dilemmas in a person’s mind and 
bring them like a trusting child to Scripture. We merely 
offer a collection of essays aimed at starting conversa- 
tions. We hope that Markus Bockmuel will get people 
talking (and wondering) about the sharp contrast be- 
tween scholarship and church tradition concerning 
questions of Biblical interpretation. Bockmuel ana- 
lyzes one significant incident in which critical schol- 
arship claims to have trumped ancient tradition in a 
correct understanding of Scripture. 


Along these lines, Leroy Huizenga’s essay argues that 
key figures in the early tradition anticipated and found 
solutions to many of the questions raised and argu- 
ments posed by modern critical scholars. While 
Huizenga demonstrates that the Fathers did not glaze 
over the difficulties of Biblical interpretation, he also 
shows us that the Fathers implicitly trusted Scripture. 


Jim McCullough casts the entire discussion in the 
crucial light of practice. Even if we do trust Scripture, 
what kind of ministry does this trust effect? 
McCullough reasons that trusting Scripture is a funda- 
mental starting point for effective ministry and a nec- 
essary part of being a disciple of Jesus Christ. 


And so, as much as we concur with Spurgeon, we 
also recognize that a certain attitude toward Scripture 
is needed before even the most brilliant exposition can 
have its full effect. We recognize that ultimately it is 
only the Holy Spirit that can furnish a man or woman 
with an attitude of teachableness. But the Holy Spirit 
uses physical means to accomplish his heart-tender- 
izing task. Perhaps the words in this journal will be a 
mallet in whose hand the skillful Spirit strikes our 
hardened souls. This is certainly our prayer. 


BEN MILNER 
General Editor 
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Peter, Paul and Fred: 
The Icon of the Apostles in the Discipline that FE C. Baur Built 


by Markus Bockmuehl 


or all its seeming frivolity, my title intends to 

draw attention to one of the perennial problems 

in the history of biblical interpretation: the re- 
lationship between the Apostles Peter and Paul. More 
particularly, I would like here to explore certain as- 
pects of the sharp dichotomy between the profile of 
that relationship in Scripture and tradition on the one 
hand, and in contemporary New Testament scholar- 
ship on the other. The ‘Fred’ in the title denotes pri- 
marily Ferdinand Christian Baur (1792-1860) — and 
any resemblance to scholarly trends in more recent 
New Testament study is wholly intentional. 


A picture is said to be worth a thousand words. 
Here is an example of a classic icon of St. Peter and St. 
Paul; this one dates from the 16" century and comes 
from the Chapel of St. Athanasios at Mt. Athos. Many 
of us in the West today may find this sort of thing 
aesthetically and culturally somewhat alien. But then 
again, unfamiliar insights are often our best allies in 
the notoriously difficult task of changing our mind. 


It does not take great cultural or artistic expertise 
to see the basic drift of our icon’s interpretation of the 
two great Apostles. Their feet are planted at some re- 
move from each other, and their dress and appear- 
ance are Clearly distinct. Unlike the famous Rublev 
Trinity or many icons of the Virgin and Child, this 
one has neither character looking at the other. Clearly 
they are diverse in role and personality, and in pos- 
ture and expression one can see hints of a relation- 
ship that may in some respects be an uneasy one. 





Markus Bockmuehl is a Lecturer in Divinity and a 
Fellow and Tutor at Fitzwilliam College, Cambridge 
University. 





Nevertheless, the overriding impression is that of their 
embrace: they are united in Christian charity and in 
their service of the gospel. 


Two centuries of New Testament scholarship have 
unequivocally taught us that this picture is a histori- 
cal impossibility. Ostensibly, our discipline has taken 
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its cue from the early Christian texts themselves. No- 
tably, Galatians 2 shows Paul in a bitter feud with Pe- 
ter over the fundamental nature of Christian faith and 
the integrity of the Gentile mission. In the rest of the 
Pauline correspondence, Peter appears as an almost 
marginal figure, from whose ministry Paul repeatedly 
distinguishes his own. He is never mentioned in Paul’s 
letter to Rome, where tradition ever since | Peter as- 
signed to the prince of apostles a vested interest and 
presence. Despite their otherwise evident harmoniz- 
ing tendencies, Acts and the so-called Deutero- Pauline 
letters (however delimited) similarly omit any men- 
tion of Peter from their account of Paul’s conversion, 
mission and ministry. In some of the later suppos- 
edly Petrine circles in Rome, a comparably uneasy 
memory persisted of Peter’s dealings with Paul. The 
distinctly faint praise expressed in 2 Peter 3.15-16 
seems indicative of this, even if one regards material 
like the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions as late and 
muddled evidence. 


Itis this rendering of the apostolic evidence that is 
reinforced by the dominant trends in contemporary 
New Testament studies. With a few notable excep- 
tions, the leading lights of NT scholarship continued 
throughout the 20" century to adhere to several key 
presuppositions of the 19"-century Tiibingen scheme 
of Christian origins. According to this, Paul’s law-free 
mission to the Gentiles was conducted in explicit and 
ongoing antithesis to a rival Judaizing mission spear- 
headed by Peter and the Jerusalem church under the 
leadership of James. This construct, exemplified by 
giants like William Wrede, Rudolf Bultmann and Ernst 
Kasemann, and still widely taken for granted in con- 
temporary scholarship in Germany, has similarly en- 
joyed a large following in North America. 
Contemporary British sympathisers include especially 
C.K. Barrett and Michael Goulder.' Major commen- 
tators on Acts routinely dismiss any signs of accom- 
modation between Paul, Peter and Jerusalem as Lucan 
wishful thinking—nay worse, as unmistakable symp- 
toms of the cancer of ‘early Catholicism. Commen- 
taries on Galatians 2 merely serve to reinforce the belief 
that the leading players in early Christianity were im- 
placably polarized. 


For our present discussion there is no time, and 
probably no need, to provide full documentation of 
this scholarly debate; others have done so admirably.’ 
Baur himself was influenced by the late 18"-century 
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work of David J.S. Semler and Johann Schmidt; and 
although his first programmatic essay about Peter and 
Paul appeared in 1831 (‘Die Christuspartei in der 
korinthischen Gemeinde’), he worked out his power- 
ful intellectual paradigm over a number of years, and 
his students (notably Albert Schwegler 1846’) took it 
to its logical conclusion in a variety of directions. 
Despite periodic voices of conservative caution,’ it is 
this construct whose influence at least indirectly still 
towers over the discussion 150 years later. It may be 
useful to refresh our memory by citing a few repre- 
sentative paragraphs from his Church History of the 
First Three Centuries? (first published in 1851). 


Baur claims, not unreasonably, that Jesus harboured 
within himself two contradictory instincts, the moral 
universal and the Jewish national messianic idea; and 
his followers naturally attached themselves to one or 
the other of these ideas (p. 49). Given Paul’s back- 
ground in a cramped nationalistic Judaism, his con- 
version is nothing short of miraculous; ‘and the 
miracle appears all the greater when we remember that 
in this revulsion of his consciousness he broke through 
the barriers of Judaism and rose out of the particular- 
ism of Judaism into the universal idea of Christianity’ 
(p. 47). And pretty soon, the two tendencies in early 
Christianity were implacably opposed. After Paul’s 
short visit with Peter in Jerusalem, he turned his back 
on Judaism for ever (p.49); and 


So decided an attitude of opposition did the two 
standpoints now assume: on the one side was the 
apostle Paul refusing with immovable firmness to be 
shaken even fora moment in any point which his prin- 
ciples required him to maintain, or to yield any com- 
pliance to the proposals addressed to him : on the 
other side were the older apostles clinging tenaciously 
to their Judaism. (p. 54) 


In particular, this apostolic polarity divided Peter 
from Paul, a division definitively sealed in the Antioch 
incident: 


The words and the whole tone of the apostle 
bear witness how sharp the personal collision 
between him and Peter must have been, and we 
are not surprised to find that the scene at 
Antioch made a deep impression on the mind 
of the age, and left very lasting effects behind. 
Throughout all the Epistles of Paul we do not 
find the slightest indication that the apostles 
ever drew nearer to each other in after years. 
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The Acts passes over the occurrence at Antioch 
with a resolute silence, which shows clearly 
enough how far what was remembered of the 
subject was from harmonising with the recon- 
ciling tendency of this work. From a work writ- 
ten in the second half of the second century, the 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies, we gather that 
even then the Jewish Christians had not yet 
learned to forgive the harsh word which the 
apostle Paul had spoken of the man whom they 
regarded as the chief of the apostles. (p. 55) 

To Baur, as to his later disciples, there can be no 
doubt that the factionalism facing Paul in Corinth 
was due to the same party polarities that played 
themselves out in Antioch 
and Galatia. The Cephas 
party and the Christ party 
(cf. 1 Cor 1.12) were both 
essentially those who lined 
up with Judaizing factions 
pressing the claims of 
Jerusalem over against 
Paul’s law-free gospel. 


Judaizing teachers had 
made their way into this [the 
Corinthian] Church also, 
and had unsettled the faith 
of the apostle’s converts in 
his Gospel. Several divisions 
and parties had arisen; but 
the main controversy about 
which they were ranged 
originated in a party which 
bore the name of Peter, al- 
though there can be no 
doubt that Peter never was 
at Corinth at all, and set it- 
self in opposition to those 
members of the Corinthian 
Church who remained faithful to the principles of 
Pauline Christianity. (p. 61) 


In other words, then, 


...What determined the course of the develop- 
ment was not only the opposition of two radi- 
cally different tendencies, but also the division 
of the two apostles who stood at the head of 
them. (p. 148) 


Thus far our friend ‘Fred’. The notion of a deep 
division between Paul and Peter (and of course be- 
tween Paul and James) has continued to exercise a huge 


Thus, conventional historical 
criticism suggests that this 
icon must be a case of pious 
myth-making, with no basis 
in reality. Nevertheless, 
there can be no doubt that 
the Icon’s picture of things 
is representative of the 
mainstream Christian 
position that has 
consistently prevailed since 


the late first century. 
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influence in New Testament studies. As Andreas 
Wechsler has put it in his history of scholarship, one’s 
exegetical judgement of the Antioch incident largely 
determines one’s view of early Christian history — and 
vice versa.° This is true especially, but by no means 
exclusively, where it has been allied with Protestant 
theological assumptions — in which the instinctive ty- 
pology of the Pauline Luther and the Petrine Pope has 
perhaps not always been consciously resisted.’ 


Thus, conventional historical criticism suggests that 
this icon must be a case of pious myth-making, with 
no basis in reality. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 
that the Icon’s picture of 
things is representative of 
the mainstream Christian 
position that has consis- 
tently prevailed since the 
late first century. Through- 
out the early church, only 
extremists ike pothe 
Marcionites on the one 
hand and the Ebionites on 
the other are attested as 
adopting a different view, 
the former adopting Peter as 
their villain and the latter 
Paul. The martyrdom of Pe- 
ter and Paul was remem- 
bered together ever since the 
first century, and came to be 
commemorated on a joint 
feast day, June 29". Ever 
since Clement of Rome, 
Ignatius of Antioch and 
Irenaeus of Lyons, Peter and 
Paul were seen as having 
jointly laid the foundation 
of the church in Antioch and in Rome.’ They were 
apostles of the same Christ to different people, as 
Irenaeus stresses. The third and fourth centuries simi- 
larly take this picture of Peter and Paul entirely for 
granted, as emerges not only in the patristic writers, 
but also from non-literary material like the inscription 
of Pope Damasus at San Sebastiano.'® The widespread 
popularity and appeal of this image can be seen, more- 
over, in the many artistic representations of the two 
Apostles on sarcophagi, coins, glass and mosaic, where 
they seem increasingly to displace the mythological 
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motif of the twin demigods Castor and Pollux in 
Graeco-Roman art.” 


Once again, it seems, history and theology are at log- 
gerheads—Simon bar Jona of history versus St. Peter 
of faith, you might say. It is this sort of pseudo-scien- 
tific confrontation of faith and scholarship that has 
given historical criticism a bad name in the churches— 
and which, in the closing decades of the 20" century, 
has begun to draw fire even in the academy. 


But without dodging the real problems at stake, it 
is worth thinking for a moment whether we might 
not usefully till the soil between the trenches of the 
two warring perspectives, the historical-critical and 
the ecclesial. The synthetic view implied by this icon 
and by Christian tradition might after all prove to be 
fertile ground for a number of quite different ap- 
proaches that are currently in vogue. 


Literary perspectives on the partnership of 
Peter and Paul 


Perhaps we can illustrate this from a basic final- 
form literary approach. It was EC. Baur who pointed 
out that Acts tends to make Peter look Pauline and 
Paul Petrine;'* and whatever one may think of Baur’s 
historical hypothesis, this is also a valid insight on the 
literary level. In Acts, Peter and Paul are indeed pro- 
tagonists at work for the same gospel of Jesus, which 
from the beginning of the book is destined for the ends 
of the earth; and Peter is granted heavenly insight into 
this mission even before Paul is. Similarly, although 
Baur and his acolytes have rightly put their finger on 
the problem of Petrine and Pauline factions at Corinth, 
the passage in 1 Cor. 1-4 rhetorically culminates on the 
theme that Paul, Apollos and Cephas are united in their 
role as servants of Christ and stewards of God’s mys- 
teries. Even the hot-headed tirade addressed to the 
Galatians recalls Paul’s extended visit to Peter, affirms 
that they share koinénia in being entrusted with the 
same gospel—and rebukes Peter’s lapse in Christian 
praxis precisely by an appeal to common ground in 
shared Christian doctrine (Gal 2.14-17). 


At least on this literary level, Petrine documents in 


turn show that this assumption of unity is not merely - 


the result of Pauline political “spin” It has recently been 
argued that the Gospel of Mark shows familiarity with 
both Pauline and Petrine teachings.'’ The gospel of 
Matthew, for all its residual aversion to Gentiles and 
to antinomian trends in the church, highlights Peter 
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as the key-holder for a church that is in fact very clearly 
commissioned to reach and embrace the nations — not 
as proselytes but as disciples of Jesus. The First Letter 
of Peter shows the Apostle welcoming precisely such 
Gentiles into God’s own people with the help of Paul’s 
own former assistant, Silvanus. As for 2 Peter, this ca- 
nonical latecomer clinches its argument in the con- 
cluding paragraph by an appeal to Paul as ‘our beloved 
brother’: his writings, far from being erroneous, must 
be respected like the other Scriptures and not twisted 
by ignorant and unstable interpreters (3.15-16).'* 


Finally, even the most basic literary reading of the 
Christian New Testament cannot fail to notice one 
obvious but by no means trivial fact. Despite the un- 


Even at the more basic level 
of the historical Peter and 
Paul...the evidence actually 
supports a rather more 
nuanced and symbiotic view 
than the received historical- 
critical paradigm would have 


us believe. 


deniable tensions which even the overall narrative it- 
self throws up, the covers of this book bind together, 
in one formative codex, writings in the name of both 
Paul and the Jerusalem ‘pillars’ Peter, James and John. 
The implied reader of the New Testament hears the 
polyphony of its voices as witness to a common sub- 
ject, which is the gospel. 


Conclusion 


We could obviously continue in this vein for some 
time. But space is limited, and readers more expert 
than I in ‘synchronic’ readings of texts will easily be 
able to fill in the gaps. 

One final point is nevertheless worth stressing in 


this regard. We have seen how the synthetic ortho- 
dox reading exemplified in our icon might furnish 
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intriguing points of conversation with a number of 
more recent and emerging approaches to the New Tes- 
tament. At the same time, such an engagement with 
Scripture’s ecclesial impact both past and present (its 
Christian Wirkungsgeschichte) will in turn encourage 
a more fruitful historical perspective on the New Tes- 
tament text — a perspective that will always be an in- 
dispensable part of understanding what the text was 
written to communicate. 


Effective history’s synthetic contribution matters, 
firstly, because every one of the reader-oriented and 
literary points I made actually points to important 
historical corollaries. Thus, for example, the emer- 
gence of the canon as we have it is itself a vital factor 
in understanding Christian origins and the document 
we know as the New Testament; and the same could 
be said about its real and implied readers. 


But secondly, even at the more basic level of the 
historical Peter and Paul, 1 am convinced that the evi- 
dence actually supports a rather more nuanced and 
symbiotic view than the received historical-critical 
paradigm would have us believe: ironically, it shows 
that paradigm to be insufficiently historical and in- 
sufficiently critical. It would be worth exploring this 
on another occasion, but in my opinion what chiefly 
divides the two apostles at Antioch is in any case nei- 
ther a matter of basic doctrine nor simply of halakhah, 
but rather the negotiation of different ecclesial loyal- 
ties. It is highly revealing that Paul himself goes on to 
speak warmly of Peter as a fellow minister soon after- 
wards in the Corinthian correspondence (3.22), ap- 
pealing to the authority of his example as a married 
man (9.5) and, above all, citing him as the leading 
witness of the resurrection (15.5).!5 I see no reason 
why sympathetic historical criticism could not give a 
qualified endorsement to the mainstream patristic 
view of the two apostles as it is consistently docu- 
mented since the later first century.'® With Franz 
Mussner (1976) it may well be appropriate to con- 
ceptualize their creative tension as ‘poles of unity,,'” 
between which would emerge a church that was both 
catholic and apostolic. 


Baur was of course quite right to suggest that the 
turbulent events and personalities of apostolic his- 
tory propelled miscellaneous fragments (if not ex- 
actly ‘trajectories’) of tradition in all sorts of different 
directions. And it is indeed not difficult to see how 
Gnostics as well as Ebionites and Elkasaites might 
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come to trace their descent from an organic link with 
Jesus and with the apostles. Still we must note that 
the synthetic view adopted by the emerging consen- 
sus of the catholic ‘rule of faith’ is another one of 
those trajectories; and it is one that stands up well in 
comparison with others — not least in correlation 
with the texts themselves. 


Elsewhere I have expressed the hope that by includ- 
ing the implied reader and the text’s effective history 
in our deliberations we may be able to renew discus- 
sion about a shared object in a discipline that is fast 
disintegrating into mutually incompatible and un- 
communicative fragments dominated by special in- 
terest groups.’* I harbour no illusion that musings 
like these could stem or reverse the centrifugal tide. 
Nevertheless, as one who reads the New Testament as 
a Christian theologian, I suspect the coming century 
may lead us to rediscover that the only theologically 
viable New Testament study is in the end systematic— 
just as the only theologically viable systematic theol- 
ogy is in the end exegetical. 
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The Patristic Understanding 
and Interpretation of Scripture: 


An Historical Overview 


by Leroy Huizenga 


“There is nothing new under the sun.” 


— Ecclesiastes 


recent ideological criticism, some have spoken of 

a “crisis in biblical authority.”! It is thought that 
historical studies beginning in the Enlightenment have 
undercut the historical veracity of the biblical text, 
while postmodern sensibilities have declared much 
biblical material to be offensive and deleterious. Thus 
it is often tacitly assumed that prior to the enlighten- 
ment, few people struggled with the historical accu- 
racy and message of the Bible, that we are living in a 
new situation which requires us to reevaluate the place 
of Scripture. 


|: the wake of historical-critical methods and more 


Yet this assumption is quite flawed, for Christians 
well before the Enlightenment and postmodern peri- 
ods did indeed struggle with historical and ideologi- 
cal issues. In fact, one could say that just as all 
philosophy is a footnote to Plato, so too is our thought 
regarding the Bible truly a footnote to the Fathers of 
the church. Therefore, it is the purpose of this essay 
to 1) show that historical as well as ideological diffi- 
culties in Scripture have been faced before the Enlight- 
enment; and 2) to point out certain promises and 
pitfalls in the Father’s dealing with these problems. 


The High Place of Scripture in the Fathers 


Scripture was central to the thought and life of the 
early church. “To understand how the Fathers ap- 
proached Scripture is probably the most indispens- 
able means to understanding them in general.”? 
Scripture was primary, not something that needed to 
be grafted to pre-existing philosophical traditions. 


Some, such as 19" century theologian Adolf von 
Harnack, have suggested that patristic theology was a 
Hellenistic distortion of the Scriptural witness. Yet if 
the fathers read the philosophy of late antiquity into 
the bible, so too did Harnack read his modern ideol- 
ogy into the Bible. Ramsey states that while philoso- 
phy influenced the Fathers, 


the Bible was nonetheless the great textbook of 
the ancient church, and, to the extent that the 
Fathers made use of Greek philosophy, they 
made use of it precisely in order to understand 
their own sacred writings. Moreover, whether 
they are judged consistent in this or not, they 
saw the Bible as the rule against which all phi- 
losophy and all human thought were to be mea- 
sured.” 


Augustine asserts that everything of absolute and 
abiding import is contained in the Scripture: 


[F]or whatever a person may have learned else- 
where, if it is harmful, it is condemned there 
[in the Scripture]. If it is useful, it is found there. 
And even if someone has found everything 
taught usefully elsewhere, he may find there 
much more abundantly things that exist no- 
where else at all, but that are only learned in the 
wonderful depth and wonderful simplicity of 
those writings.‘ 


Thus, the early church valued the Scriptures highly 
and considered them the repository of all wisdom and 
truth. They were not, in theory, contorted to fit philo- 
sophical ideas; philosophy was used in service of the 
Scriptural data. There was no debate in the church 
about the place of Scripture. The great debates were 
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rather about the precise content of the canon and even 
more so about the proper way in which to interpret 
Scripture. Because the Fathers knew that a text can- 
not truly be authoritative apart from an authoritative 
interpretation, the issue of proper interpretation was 
critical for them. 


St. Irenaeus and the Gnostic Struggle 


The infant church found itself embroiled in a full- 
blown struggle with Gnostic thought. The most per- 
sistent Gnostic tendencies that orthodox Christians 
found unacceptable were those of polytheism and 
dualism. The lesser god, the Demiurge, was respon- 
sible for evil creation, while the absolute God was con- 


Perhaps the most germane 
thing we see in Irenaeus is his 
insistence that the Christian 
faith has definite content and 
that interpretation cannot 


contradict this content. 


sidered to be the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
result was the rending of the Old Testament from the 
New Testament. As offensive as this seemed on the 
surface, the Gnostics could not simply be written off. 
They were articulate and influential and pointed out 
difficulties in the Old Testament that disturbed the 
Fathers as well. Ptolomy the Valentinian, for example, 
did not dismiss the entire Old Testament as more radi- 
cal Gnostics (such as Marcion) were prone to do. In- 
stead, he divided the Old Testament law into three 
parts, one of which the savior abolishes, another which 
he fulfills, and another which is typological. As or- 
thodox as this threefold division appears, it is disturb- 
ing to discover that Ptolemy grounded his arguments 
for this division on a secret tradition that Jesus deliv- 
ered to the apostles, preserved through a secret apos- 
tolic succession. 


Ptolemy raised the crucial question of interpretive 
authority. Even if one agrees that the words of Scrip- 
ture are authoritative, how does one interpret them? 
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For Irenaeus, the foundation of Christian thought is 
the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, by which all theology 
is to be judged: 

“{T]he advent of the Lord will appear super- 

fluous and useless if he did indeed come intend- 

ing to tolerate and to preserve each man’s idea 

of God rooted in him from of old.”® 

Of course, Gnostics claimed that they had the 

proper understanding of Christ. How to decide who 
is right? Irenaeus advocates reliance upon public and 
manifest tradition preserved by the apostolic succes- 
sion of duly ordained bishops and presbyters of the 
Church.° Thus the Gnostics do not have the right to 
interpret Scripture, for they stand outside the true 
Church founded by Christ and do not possess the true 
apostolic tradition. 


The Bible, then, cannot be understood properly 
outside the true apostolic church. But this is not all. 
Neither could a correct interpretation run counter 
to the Rule. The apostolic Rule is called by various 
writers the Rule of Truth, the Rule of Faith, or the 
Rule of the Church. It functioned as a rudimentary 
but essential understanding of Christian faith, and 
no theological assertion or exegesis could contradict 
it. Its content varies slightly from author to author — 
it is not a formal entity such as the Nicene Creed — 
but in its varied forms it is always decidedly mono- 
theistic and Trinitarian.’ The Rule preserved by the 
apostolic succession was the sum of faith and the 
Scriptural witness. The Roman church, for instance, 
in the late second century codified what is known as 
the “Old Roman Creed”® in the wake of the 
Marcionite controversy. 


For Irenaeus, the Rule provides a metanarrative 
that makes all exegesis and theology coherent. 
Gnostics, according to Irenaeus, extract pieces of 
scripture from various parts of the Bible, read them 
out of context, and rearrange them in accordance 
with their pre-existing theology. He asserts that any- 
one reading Scripture with the proper spectacles of 
the Rule — which is the distillation of Scripture, not 
something read over and against it — will have the 
proper context: “[W]hen he has restored everyone 
of the expressions quoted to its proper position, and 
has fitted it to the body of the truth, he will lay bare 
and prove to be without any foundation, the figment 
of these heretics.”° 
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Perhaps the most germane thing we see in Irenaeus 
is his insistence that the Christian faith has definite 
content and that interpretation cannot contradict this 
content. What Irenaeus is saying is that Scripture and 
tradition must be the source of one’s theology; one 
cannot dismiss or reinterpret portions of Scripture 
or the church’s creed on the basis of philosophical, 
theological, and ideological preconceptions, as 
Gnostics were prone to do. The Rule is 
unaccomodating: our ideas are to be subject to the 
Lord as revealed in Scripture, the apostolic succession, 
and the Rule. Preconceptions are nota reason for dis- 
missing anything; it is we who ought to bend. 


Alexandria and Origen: Fleeing the Letter 


Alexandria was the ancient home of allegorical 
method. Philo is the greatest of the Jewish 
allegorizers, and many classical Hellenists before him 
plied the craft of allegory using their pagan texts. 
Origen is the Christian culmination of this school. 
Although considered a heretic and overshadowed by 
Augustine in the West, Origen was perhaps the fore- 
most biblical scholar and the most creative exegete 
of the patristic period. Indeed, his erudition in the 
former was the catalyst for the latter. 


Origen’s exegesis was not so much concerned 
with determining the cognitive and propositional 
meaning of a text. For Origen, exegesis was a means 
to an end, and that end was anagoge, the mystical 
ascent of the soul to participation in the divine na- 
ture.'° Because this is a supra-rational, experiential 
phenomenon it is difficult to describe. Suffice to 
say that Origen considered good exegesis to be spiri- 
tual reading; like all the Fathers, the Scriptures were 
read spiritually, not simply academically. The word 
is alive, and it is an instrument of the Spirit to bring 
the soul to God. 


Because of this teleological method, Origen has 
an interesting approach to the canon from which 
evangelicals could learn much. Origen considers the 
Septuagint (LXX) to be the authoritative version of 
the Old Testament. He is not so concerned with au- 
tographs or establishing a definitive version of the 
text. Rather, in his Hexapla several Greek versions 
of the Old Testament are found side by side, as well 
as a Hebrew version. For Origen, variants were of- 
ten a result of providence and an opportunity to 
encounter more truth. 


As a biblical scholar, Origen is well aware that the 
Hebrew text is the original and the more ancient. Yet 
Origen’s criteria is that of use in the church and edify- 
ing character. Julius Africanus and Origen corre- 
sponded concerning whether or not the episode of 
Susanna belonged in the book of Daniel — it is found 
in the Greek but not the Hebrew. Africanus presents 
solid philological and historical reasons against accept- 
ing the episode, prefiguring to a degree modern criti- 
cal method. Origen responds by stating that there are 
similar differences between the Greek and Hebrew 
versions of many books. He also adduces many philo- 
logical historical-critical arguments to argue for its 
integrity as a part of the autograph of Daniel. But for 
Origen, use in the church and edification are quite 
important criteria: 


Should we then, if we are aware of such things 
[differences between Greek and Hebrew ver- 
sions], reject as spurious the copies accepted in 
our churches and order the brotherhood to set 
aside the holy Bibles they accept? ...[h]as not 
providence [given] edification through the holy 
Scriptures to all the churches of Christ...?! 

One sees in Origen how this coheres with his pref- 
erence for allegory. The Spirit who is working provi- 
dentially in the church is not confined to the letter of 
the text. Indeed, Origen was often suspicious of the 
letter of the text. He felt that certain things examined 
from a historical-critical perspective were simply im- 
possible, and he felt that other things were theologi- 
cally offensive. For instance, he notes the manifold 
contradictions between the four Gospels.’ He asserts 
that the cleansing of the Temple in John 2 is non-his- 
torical, for 1) a carpenter could not “venture to do so 
great a thing as to drive out a multitude of merchants 
who had come up to the feast to sell to such a multi- 
tude the sheep which were to be sacrificed...the sheep 
numbered many thousands”. He also believes it theo- 
logically offensive, for 2) such an action “point[s] to 
one who is self-willed, and rather rash, and undisci- 
plined in nature,’'’ which Origen considered impos- 
sible for the Son to be. Thus Origen is judging the 
letter of the text by an extra-biblical standard. He con- 
siders those who hold to the letter in all places to be 
“attribut[ing] to [God] features which they would not 
attribute even to the most cruel and unjust human 
being.”'* The anthropomorphisms and seeming cru- 
elties in the Old Testament Origen sees as stumbling 
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blocks which point the reader to look for the higher 
meaning, the spiritual interpretation, discovered 
through allegory. And Origen counters those who 
charge him that allegory is simply a warrant for specu- 
lation and heresy by asserting that no interpretation — 
allegorical or literal — is valid if it contradicts the Rule 
of Faith.’° 


The blessing of Origen’s method is that it treats the 
text, even with its incongruities, is seen as an instru- 
ment of the Spirit given for the edification for the 
church. Historical criticism does not mean the text 
cannot be used by God. The Bible can be a tool of the 
Spirit as opposed to a history lesson. Yet one can see 
the danger here of dismissing the biblical witness on 
the basis of theological preconception or ideological 
umbrage. While it is true that all people bring their 
preconceptions to a text, Origen often comes across 
as a middle Platonist with Christian overtones (rather 


Alexandrians have an 
outside standard by which 
they judge whether a text is 
worthy of God or not. 
Antiochenes, on the other 
hand, do not allow for this 


extrabiblical critique. 


than vice-versa) in his rationale for dismissing much 
of the literal sense of the Bible in both testaments. And 
although he considers the Rule as a restraint, at the 
end of his description of the Rule he asserts it includes 
elements which are middle-Platonic. If asked why he 
dismisses the letter here or there, he might respond, 
“because God is not like that.” The question one must 
ask Origen, or anyone else who dismisses the letter of 
the Biblical text, is “How do you know God is not like 
that? On what other foundation do you build?” For 
once the letter is gone, anything else can become a 
source of theology. The Antiochenes would make this 
point with singular force. 
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The Antiochenes: Diodore and Theodore 


The Antiochene school rejected allegory as prac- 
ticed by Alexandrians such as Origen. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia launches a strong, damning critique of 
allegorizers: 


[I] f the biblical writings do not preserve the nar- 
rative of actual events but point to something 
else...which [allegorizers] have discovered be- 
cause they are so spiritual themselves, then what 
is the source of their knowledge? ...[ H]ave they 
been taught by divine Scripture in their speak- 
ing?'° 
The question is simple. How does one know an 
allegorical interpretation is true? Alexandrians asserted 
that Paul himself practiced allegory in such places as 
Galatians 4:24, but Theodore believed that Alexandrians 
were going far beyond Paul in their allegorizing: 


For Paul neither does away with history nor 

elaborates on events that happened long ago. 

Rather, he states the events just as they happened 

and then applies the historical account what 

occurred there to his own understanding...Paul 

gives history over all other considerations.” 

Basically, Alexandrians have an outside standard 

by which they judge whether a text is worthy of God 
or not. Antiochenes, on the other hand, do not al- 
low for this extrabiblical critique. For Alexandrians, 
God must cohere with the good. For Antiochenes, 
the literal Scriptural witness constitutes the good. It 
is essentially the Socratic problem rewritten: Do the 
gods love the good, or is the good that which the 
gods love? Alexandrians opt for the former, 
Antiochenes the latter. 


The problem of the Old Testament still remains, 
however. Allegorizers relativize the text by allego- 
rizing the supposedly impossible and offensive; 
Antiochenes relativize the text in a salvation-histori- 
cal, dispensational manner. For Theodore, there is a 
radical break between the two ages, that of the Old 
Testament and that of the New. The links between 
the two Testaments are few and far between; 
Theodore is leery even of typology and prophecy in 
the Old Testament which might be fulfilled by Christ 
in the New. Only four psalms refer to Christ (2, 8, 
45, and 110). Theodore was concerned for the in- 
tegrity and coherence of sections of Scripture; each 
Psalm, for instance, must be internally consistent. 
Psalm 22 does not refer to Christ, therefore. Where 
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the New Testament links Christ and this psalm it is 
wrong, for the psalm contains a prayer of repentance. 
The Antiochenes’ reliance on this sort of exegesis pre- 
served, in their minds, the integrity of the Old Testa- 
ment, but one can see the dire consequences it might 
have for a doctrine of inspiration of the New. The 
Antiochenes were efficient in cleaving the arguments 
of allegorizers. They were much less efficient in pre- 
senting another way of utilizing texts deemed to be 
tainted by historical or theological error. 


Yet the Antiochenes did not eschew spiritual ex- 
egesis altogether. They felt that their brand of spiri- 
tual exegesis — theoria — was biblical and faithful. 
Diodore comments on texts first according to the plain 
sense, the historia and lexis, but is not afraid to move 
to the “higher” senses of anagoge and theoria. It seems 
the main difference between allegory and theoria is 
that theoria does not repudiate the historical, gram- 
matical sense: 


As a realistic, middle of the road approach 
which takes into account both history and 
theoria, it frees us, on one hand, from a Helle- 
nism which says one thing for another and in- 
troduces foreign subject matter; on the other 
hand, it does not...choke us by forcing us to 
treat the literal reading of the text as the only 
one worthy of attention and honor, while not 
allowing the exploration of a higher sense be- 
yond the letter also.'* 

While the exegete will attempt to uncover the his- 
torical situation of a text, the reader can insert herself 
or himself into the situation of the text at hand. 
Theoria allows the soul to experience the situation of 
the psalmist inasmuch as the situation of psalmist and 
reader/hearer is parallel and analogous. In short, 
theoria uses texts as illustrative within a new context, 
whereas allegory makes a non-grammatical meaning 
constitutive of the prior text. 


The Antiochenes served as a needed corrective to 
excessive speculation and a reminder of the danger 
in defining the Christian God by extra-Scriptural 
means. Their principle of Scriptura sui ipsius 
interpres’? has great benefits: it prevents one from 
basing one’s theology on an extra-Scriptural stan- 
dard while allowing for intra—Biblical understand- 
ing and qualification of texts. One does wish that 
more of their writings had not been lost so that we 
would possess more of their constructive insights 
regarding troubling texts. 
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Augustine: Allegory to the Literal Sense, 
a Hermeneutic of Caritas 

Augustine is often thought of as a master of the 
allegorical school of interpretation. As a scholar and 
rhetorician, Augustine had philosophical issues with 
the content of the letter of the Scriptures as well as 
disdain for what he considered the coarse style and 
content which allegorical exegesis resolved: 


I was glad too that at last I had been shown 
how to interpret the ancient Scriptures of the 
law and the prophets in a different light from 
that which had previously made them seem 
absurd...I was pleased to learn in his sermons 
to the people Ambrose often repeated the text: 
the written law inflicts death, whereas the spiri- 
tual law brings life.”° 
Yet Augustine’s preference for allegory waned over 
his career as he grew more conservative. In De 
Doctrina Christiana III Augustine relates how the lit- 
eral sense and therefore salvation history and contex- 
tual understanding are often more important. In a 
discussion of Genesis 22, Augustine exhorts his hear- 
ers: “[W]hen you hear the mystery of the biblical nar- 
rative expounded, believe that the things there 
occurred just as recounted. Do not remove the foun- 
dation in actual events and build on air.””! The key to 
determining whether a passage is figurative or not is 
this: “Whatever there is in the word of God that can- 
not, when taken literally, be referred either to purity 
of life or soundness of doctrine, you may set down as 
figurative.”” Yet not every moral impropriety was a 
signal to use figurative exegesis. Differing mores and 
situations permitted things, like polygamy, that are not 
lawful later.» The mature Augustine asserts a four- 
fold sense within Scripture. There was the literal, his- 
torical sense in addition to the aetiological, the 
analogical, and the allegorical senses. It is John Cassian 
who lists the tropological, allegorical, and anagogical 
senses, which with the historical would become the 
preferred fourfold way of speaking of exegesis through 
the medieval period. 


Above all, Augustine presents an exegesis of caritas, 
which translates “love” or “charity.” All exegesis and 
use of Scripture must build up dual love of God and 
neighbor.” In his beautiful expositions of I John, ref- 
erences to caritas as a principle of life and exegesis 
abound. For Augustine, Scripture is a means to the 
end of caritas, and Augustine goes so far as to suggest 
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that one could live without the Scriptures if one holds 
to faith, hope, and love.” The Trinity, not written 
Scripture per se, is the highest good. Augustine is also 
willing to permit multifold interpretations of a single 
passage provided an interpretation is not contrary to 
caritas.”° 


The blessing of Augustine is that he, like the 
Antiochenes, takes the letter seriously but without 
denying a figurative component, or the fact that sin- 
cere exegetes may come to different conclusions. Dare 
I say there is bane in Augustine? The biggest diffi- 
culty is that his principle of caritas, being teleological, 
may be meaningless. This is inherent in all teleologi- 
cal approaches to theology or ethics. If the end deter- 
mines what is good, how might we determine what is 
a good end? More bluntly, who defines what “caritas” 
truly is? In our own day we see much ecclesiological 
confusion regarding “love.” Does it permit absolute 
freedom, or does it sometimes call for spiritual rebuke 
and constraint of a brother or sister? 


Consummatum Est 


There are several conclusions we may draw from 
this brief survey. First and foremost, we have seen 
that the Fathers faced similar issues as we do today, 
living in the wake of the modern period and on the 
cusp of the postmodern. Most, if not all, of our issues 
were faced by the Fathers. As we have seen, many of 
their ideas and insights and observations are decid- 
edly contemporary. As such, so-called modern issues 
should not ultimately toss Christians to and fro, as if 
some new critical discovery will overthrow the faith 
once given to all the saints. Historical and ideological 
criticism are not new but ancient. Rather, we should 
examine the Fathers to see what we might learn from 
their solutions. How did they have faith in light of 
their reflection upon Scriptural issues? 


It is, of course, difficult to make fact into value, to 
say that since the fathers thought thus and thus, so 
should we. Yet for us, truth is not a matter of pure 
reason but is subject to the tradition in which we stand. 
That said, I present several insights gleaned from this 
study which might prove salutary for us today. 


First, Scripture was interpreted for the church. It 
was understood by believers to be a product of the 
Spirit of God for the purpose of edifying believers. 
With Origen, we might think likewise. Historical criti- 
cism and ideological criticism were not practiced as 
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ends in themselves. Rather, critical and ideological 
questions were raised to be sometimes answered, 
sometimes dismissed, and sometimes incorporated 
into a doctrine of Scripture. The question asked was 
“How do we understand the Bible for the church?” 


We would do well to love and 
treasure the Scripture above 


all else in our theologizing. 


When seminary education relies too heavily on schol- 
arship that is not interested in the church, it divorces 
itself from the church. We must, of course, take note 
of and hear Strauss, Semler, Renan, Schweitzer, and 
other historical-critical scholars. Yet we must not let 
totally secular methods and assumptions determine 
our ends and understandings, although they may in- 
fluence them. 


Second, we would do well to learn from the posi- 
tive principles and negative constraints of the Fathers. 
With the Antiochenes and Augustine, we should not 
stray too far from the letter of the text in our thought 
and practice, but see it as the basis for reflection upon 
faith and life. With Irenaeus, we ought to see the Rule 
as a constraint on our reflection and preaching. We 
should keep central doctrines central, and be careful 
to be Trinitarian and monotheistic in our thought and 
proclamation. Above all, Christian theology contained 
in the Rule and Scripture is the content of Christian 
thought. We ought not to dismiss or re-read Scrip- 
ture when it contradicts our preconceptions, ideol- 
ogy, and theology. In the words of Chesterton, we do 
not make it; it is to make us. 


Third, we do well to be open to non-grammati- 
cal/historical exegesis. For instance, we must come 
to grips with intrabiblical interpretation. Paul does 
use figurative exegesis of the Old Testament on sev- 
eral occasions. And anyone who has tried to make 
sense of the Matthean use of prophecy knows that 
more than a literal reading of the Old Testament is 
going on. New Testament use of the Old Testament 
is decidedly non-literal in most cases. Not only 
would Paul and Jesus flunk our exegesis courses, but 
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more importantly, we would flunk theirs. As the Bible 
contains examples of figurative exegesis, we must be 
willing to stretch our methods to include such. To 
evangelicals who consider Scottish common-sense 
philosophy the high point of intellectual history I 
would suggest more openness to the historic four- 
fold method codified by Cassian. 


Above all, we would do well to love and treasure 
the Scripture above all else in our theologizing. Scrip- 
ture limits tradition, legitimates certain experiences, 
critiques culture, and constrains the self. In our 
preaching, theologizing, teaching, and prayer, we 
should ever take recourse to it. It is the most stable 
and ancient of our theological options and thus pro- 
vides a check against our fallen human tendency to 
make God in our own image. This does not mean 
being “fundamentalists’, but rather seeking to give the 
Scriptural witness and word pride of place in our re- 
flection, seeking to read it in an attitude of open faith- 
fulness rather than suspicion, letting the Spirit use the 
letter to lead us on in faith. 
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The Word of God Does the Work of God 


Pastoral Reflections on the Authority of Scripture 


by James McCullough 


efore my sojourn to Princeton Theological 
Seminary, I served as a campus staff worker for 
InterVarsity Christian Fellowship. Early in that 


tenure, I was given the responsibility of leading a week- 
end student training conference. 


The conference was a highly-developed program 
of inductive Bible study training, entitled, “Bible and 
Life.” As the weekend approached, and as my own 
anxiety increased during the final stage of prepara- 
tion, I received a phone call from Barbara Boyd, a se- 
nior InterVarsity colleague and the originator of the 
program. Ms. Boyd was long known as a godly woman 
and as a determined advocate both for her program 
and for its carefully developed rules of deployment. I 
was told that it was her custom to call first time direc- 
tors. The anticipation of this call did little to reduce 
my stress, but the conversation did encourage me. 
Probably sensing my anxiety for the success of the 
conference, Ms. Boyd closed the phone call with these 
words: “Jim, just remember, the Word of God does 
the work of God.” 


That phrase, “the Word of God does the work of 
God,” became for me the summary of my philoso- 
phy of .Christian ministry, and provided the basic 
guideline for my ministry with university students 
both then and now. Confidence in Scripture as a cen- 
tral and non-negotiable element in Christian life and 
pastoral ministry assumes a considerable sub-stra- 
tum of theological conviction. The first, and I be- 
lieve foremost, is of the authority of Scripture, the 
focus of this article. There are, of course, related is- 
sues, such as inspiration, the nature of revelation, and 
hermeneutics. But if the Word of God is to do the 
work of God in the midst of one’s pastoral ministry, 


ministers themselves must be convinced of the au- 
thority of Scripture in their own lives, and of its power 
to address the needs of those in their care. 


Theological Convictions 


The classic confessions of Protestant orthodoxy al- 
ways contain statements regarding the authority of 
Scripture. Consider the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. While addressing briefly the matter of the canon 
of Scripture, the nature of inspiration and the theo- 
logical content of the Bible, the chapter on Holy Scrip- 
ture is most concerned with the question of its 
authority and, closely related, the ministry of the Holy 
Spirit, the affirmations of which form some of the 
confessions’ most familiar phrases: 


The authority of the Holy Scripture, for which 
it ought to be believed and obeyed, dependeth 
not upon the testimony of any man or church, 
but wholly upon God (who is truth itself), the 
author thereof; and therefore it is to be received, 
because it is the Word of God. [1.3] 


The Supreme Judge, by which all controversies 
of religion are to be determined, and all decrees 
of councils, opinions of ancient writers, doc- 
trines of men, and private spirits, are to be ex- 
amined, and in whose sentence we are to rest, 
can be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking in 
the Scripture. [1.10] 


The word authority is, of course, derived from the 
word author. I think of the authority of Scripture as 
lying in its uniquely dual authorship. On one hand is 
its human authorship. The Old Testament contains 


James McCullough, M. Div., is a candidate for the 
M. Theol. degree at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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the words of prophets, priests and kings, serving as 
direct witnesses, or, in some cases, direct conduits, of 
the revelation of God in word and deed. The New Tes- 
tament bears the apostolic witness to Jesus, recognized 
by the early Church as the bona fide account of Jesus, 
and also preserving the apostles’ own application of 
that witness to the needs of the Christian community. 


On the other hand is the authorship of God Him- 
self. It is in reference to this authorship that the word 
“inspiration” is used to describe the uniqueness of 
Scripture. Paul speaks of this inspiration, making the 
link between it and authority, in the familiar words of 
II Timothy 3:14-17: 


But as for you, continue in what you have 
learned and have firmly believed, knowing from 
whom you learned it and how from childhood 
you have been acquainted with the sacred writ- 
ings which are able to instruct you for salvation 
through faith in Christ Jesus. All scripture is 
inspired by God and profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, and for training in righ- 
teousness, that the man of God may be com- 
plete, equipped for every good work. [RSV] 
Finally, Scripture is seen as God’s means of bring- 
ing people into a saving encounter with Himself. Thus, 
for Luke, chronicling the remarkable growth of the 


early church, it was enough for him to simply write: 


And the word of God increased; and the num- 
ber of the disciples multiplied greatly in Jerusa- 
lem... [Acts 6:7] 

Whether considered from the perspective of the 
Spirit’s ministry, of its unique inspiration, or of its 
evangelical efficacy, the central affirmation to be made 
of Scripture is of its authority. Belief in the authority 
of Scripture gives rise to both a confidence in minis- 
try as well as, when used rightly, competence in min- 
istry. But what does it mean to recognize, to believe 
in, the authority of Scripture? Here, as in everything, 
Jesus stands as our guide. 


The Example of Jesus 


Jesus submitted himself to the authority of Scrip- 
ture. This is the undeniable portrait of Him in the New 
Testament. He who was “obedient unto death, even 
death on a cross” first completely conformed the char- 
acter of His life by the words of Scripture. We rightly 
confess Jesus to be our Lord, and it is to be noted that 
he himself never used his rightful Lordship to overstep 
the bounds of Scripture. J think this can be sufficiently 
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demonstrated by reference to three areas of challenge 
in Jesus life, namely temptation, vocation, and theo- 
logical controversy. 


All three synoptic Gospels agree that immediately 
following the public affirmation of His unique iden- 
tity and purpose at baptism, Jesus faced a period of 
severe private testing during a forty day solitary with- 
drawal in the desert. There, Satan himself confronted 


...it is to be noted that 
[Jesus] himself never used 
his rightful Lordship to 
overstep the bounds of 


Scripture. 


Jesus in the familiar series of temptations. What is 
important to note here is the consistent reply given 
by Jesus to each of these temptations. Before any re- 
course to reason, prudence or personal sense of need, 
Jesus prefaced His resistance to Satan with the words, 
“Tt is written.” For Jesus, the words of Scripture deter- 
mined His response in the midst of temptation (which, 
in this case, represented disobedient short-cuts to the 
major goals of Jesus’ ministry). The commands of 
Scripture were, for Jesus, the Word of God for His life. 


If Jesus, in resisting temptation, fulfilled the com- 
mandment of Scripture, He clearly saw the vocation 
of His life as the fulfillment of the prophecy of Scrip- 
ture. Jesus followed what He knew to have been ulti- 
mately written of Him. This was particularly true in 
the final week leading to His crucifixion. From His 
entrance into Jerusalem upon the back of a donkey, 
to his driving out the money changers from the 
Temple, to His experience of betrayal, arrest, con- 
demnation, and His own final utterances upon the 
cross, the phrase “It is written” (Mt. 21:12) served 
for Jesus as the divine imperative to which He sub- 
mitted His life. 


Thirdly, in theological controversy, Jesus appealed 
to the teaching of Scripture. In reply to certain dis- 
tortions of rabbinic doctrine, Jesus claimed that “for 
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the sake of your tradition, you have made void the 
word of God” (Mt. 15:6). To questions of divorce, 
Jesus returned to Scripture and its presentation of the 
meaning and sanctity of marriage (Mt. 19:6). And 
when challenged with a question regarding the idea 
of resurrection, Jesus responded with the riposte that 
His skeptical interlocutors understood “neither the 
scriptures nor the power of God” (Mt. 22:29). 


The question, then, for all those who would follow 
Jesus in Christian discipleship, and certainly for those 
who would engage in full-tume Christian ministry is this: 
if the Son of God carried out His ministry in implicit 
submission to Scripture during His days in the flesh, how 


I am convinced that the 
issue of theological 
authority in general, and of 
the authority of Scripture in 
particular, stands as the 
central issue to be faced by 
every student who walks 


upon a seminary campus. 


much more should it be the pattern of our own lives as 
well? If the crowning achievement of Jesus’ life was His 
unbroken obedience to God, and that that obedience 
took the form of submission to Scripture, how then can 
we who follow Him presume to do otherwise? 


The apostolic church that immediately followed 
Jesus quickly assumed a similar posture regarding the 
authority of Scripture. Endowed with the filling of the 
Spirit, Peter interpreted the meaning of the Gospel in 
the form of an exegesis of Old Testament prophesy 
(Acts 2:14-36).. They understood the persecution they 
experienced as having significance from the words of 
Scripture (Acts 4:25). The leaders of the Christian 
community delegated to others the daily maintenance 
of various human needs as they understood their pri- 
mary responsibility to devote themselves “to prayer 
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and to the ministry of the word” (Acts 6:4). Paul would 
commend the church at Thessalonica for their re- 
sponse to his apostolic ministry, recalling that “when 
you received the word of God which you heard from 
us, you accepted it not as the word of men, but as what 
it really is, the word of God, which is at work in you 
believers” (I Thess. 2:13). 


In my own work in college ministry, the ground of 
my confidence was that if students were consistently 
and creatively taken back to the words of Scripture, God 
would do His work in their lives. To the Christian stu- 
dent, heavy with a sense of guilt over sins in his or her 
life from years ago, or just the previous night, I could 
assure them, on the authority of Scripture, that God 
indeed loved them and had provided complete cleans- 
ing for their sins (I John 1:7-9). To students tempted to 
seek security in the familiarity of their own ethnic or 
ideological groups, I could challenge them that their 
primary identity lay in their union with Christ and with 
all those of every race and nation with whom they, in 
Christ, were now united (Eph. 2:11-22). And before 
skeptical, non-Christian student audiences insisting on 
their own brand of religious pluralism, I knew that while 
God may have His secret ways, I was authorized to 
preach one Gospel, that of Jesus Christ, and maintain 
that “there is salvation in no one else, for there is no 
other name under heaven given among men by which 
we must be saved” (Acts 4:12). 


Contemporary Challenges 


After three years of seminary education, I am con- 
vinced that the issue of theological authority in general, 
and of the authority of Scripture in particular, stands as 
the central issue to be faced by every student who 
walks upon a seminary campus. The decision made 
about this issue determines everything else about a 
person’s ministry. Whether one’s preaching will be 
driven by psychological therapeutics and social work, 
or by theological-convictions and spiritual-power, 
will be determined by one’s basic attitude toward 
Scripture. I believe that there are three particular 
areas of contemporary controversy that deeply chal- 
lenge the authority of Scripture. Every person going 
into ministry in any form must eventually face and 
resolve these controversies. 


One such challenge involves the use of a personal 
pronoun in the addressing of God in prayer and pub- 
lic worship. This controversy, while originating in 
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concerns over patriarchy and distorted images of hu- 
man fatherhood, ultimately raises the question of 
whether it is God who names Himself, or if it is hu- 
mans who name God. Naming God is finally a ques- 
tion of authority, and it is a question of whether it is 
in Scripture that such authority is vested, or in the 
one addressing God. At stake is whether God will be 
known, and preached, as a Person or as an abstrac- 
tion of qualities, whether He will be known as the Fa- 
ther of Jesus Christ or as a nature deity not unlike those 
of a pagan past. 

Most assuredly, the weakening grip on the personal 
identity of God portends the further loss of the vi- 
sion of the trinitarian Being of God. Indeed, many 
churches today maintain a liturgical Trinitarianism 
that masks what is in effect a functional unitarianism 
in doctrine and preaching. 


Second is the matter of gender, and how it is to be 
lived out within the Christian community. While there 
are gender issues around which those of good inten- 


Does the Bible speak 
truthfully and accurately 
when it addresses questions 
of human sexuality? Does it 
speak as the voice of God to 


these issues? 


tion and sound doctrine find difference of opinion, too 
many questions of church polity, family roles, and the 
meaning of human gender are resolved without appeal 
to Scripture. For many, even from otherwise conserva- 
tive backgrounds and convictions, passages that address 
gender and church structure are ignored, unstudied, 
even dismissed. As contemporary evangelicalism, par- 
ticularly in its more consumer-—friendly forms, faces 
increasing pressures from society at large to reinvent 
the family, its hitherto soft-pedaled approach to ques- 
tions of gender and of delegated authority within the 
family will be exposed. Such questions ultimately trans- 
late into questions of the authority of Scripture. 


Finally, too many debates about human sexuality, 
float free of Scriptural warrant. How one approaches 
and addresses human sexual norms is both highly 
influenced by and in turn shapes how one under- 
stands the authority of Scripture. In my own experi- 
ence, I have seen this debate carried out in three 
distinct fashions. 


In the late 1960’s through the early 1980’s, there 
was a strongly exegetical approach taken by advo- 
cates of a revisionist theology that sought to disen- 
gage expressions of adult homosexuality from what 
was claimed to have been the Bible’s prohibition of 
non-consensual and cultic occurrences of homo- 
sexuality. Such prohibitions were then claimed to not 
apply to cases of consensual, committed homosexual 
relationships. 


A second approach appealed to the work of Karl 
Barth and what became known as neo-orthodoxy. 
Here, the arguments of revisionist exegetes revolve 
around the notions of a “canon within the canon” and 
of a“justice-love” hermeneutic that seeks to identify a 
more open-ended set of core values of Scripture that 
stand over and above its more prohibitory language. 
Here, the unity of Scripture is downplayed, and selec- 
tive citation is elevated to a theological norm. 


While that second approach still receives a voice 
within many denominational bodies and seminary 
classrooms, a third, and I suspect an increasingly com- 
mon approach, is a simple and straightforward rejec- 
tion of the prohibitory passages of Scripture. “These 
passages no longer have any claim on me,’ is an all too 
frequent response to passages that are traditionally 
understood to prohibit acts of homosexuality. 


Clearly, there are many questions involved in the 
pastoral consideration of issues of human sexuality. But 
one of them is surely this: Does the Bible speak truth- 
fully and accurately when it addresses questions of hu- 
man sexuality? Does it speak as the voice of God to these 
issues, Or is it the case here, and perhaps in many oth- 
ers, that it merely reflects the religious experiences of 
people from a different time and culture, superseded 
now by the authority of our present culture (often rep- 
resented by figures from academia, jurisprudence, and 
popular media). 


Such areas of controversy as these often deter- 
mine what exactly a person in ministry really be- 
lieves about Scripture. What they decide personally 
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in these matters, and what they choose to preach and 
not preach publicly, send strong messages to congre- 
gations about the practical application of the author- 
ity of Scripture. 


The Power of Scripture 


Does the Bible still have the power to change lives? 
Is it really the Word of God “living and active, sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing to the division of 
soul and spirit, of joints and marrow, and discerning 
the thoughts and intentions of the heart” (Heb. 4:12)? 
I think back to that “Bible and Life” conference, the 
preparation for which caused me so much anxiety. 
During that conference, and at so many afterwards, I 
saw a ringing endorsement of Ms. Boyd’s words of 
encouragement to me. When students were taught 
how to better read the Bible, and to deeply appropri- 
ate its message, I saw profound changes in their lives. 
For some, it led to renewed commitment to the Lord- 
ship of Jesus. For others, it led to deep repentance in 
significant areas of their lives. For many, there was the 
tremendous encouragement that indeed they were 
loved of God and secure in His provision of redemp- 
tion through Christ. For nearly every one of the stu- 
dents then, and throughout my ministry with students, 
I saw that the greatest work of Scripture was that in its 
pages, students met Jesus. By the Holy Spirit’s power 
they encountered the risen Christ and were - some- 
times dramatically, sometimes incrementally, but al- 
ways profoundly - changed forever. 


The Word of God does the work of God. Revival in 
the church always begins with a fresh appropriation 
of the authority and message of Scripture, and its main 
themes of grace, repentance, and the Lordship of Jesus. 
This is often initiated by ministers and their ministry 
of the public preaching of Scripture. And where this 
is the case, it is almost always preceded by the private 
encounter of the minister with the Word of God and, 
like Jesus, the personal victory of submission to its 
authority. For such people, engaged in ministry and 
trained in the school of Scripture, there is again the 
fresh discovery of the truth of God’s promise: 
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For as the rain and the snow come down from heaven, 
and return not thither but water the earth, 

making it bring forth and sprout, 

giving seed to the sower and bread to the eater, 

so shall my word be that goes forth from my mouth; 
it shall not return to me empty, 

but it shall accomplish that which I purpose, 

and prosper in the thing for which I sent it. 
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A Sermon 


Continue In The Word 


By R. Kent Hughes 


This is a transcription of the sermon delivered at 
College Church In Wheaton, Wheaton, Illinois, during 
the Sunday morning worship on June 20, 1999. As a tran- 
scription, it bears the weaknesses and strengths inherent 
in an oral delivery. It is not meant to be a polished essay. 


Text: II Timothy 3: 14-17 


r. William Evans, who pastored College 
1D, Church in Wheaton, Illinois from 1906-1909, 

was an unusually accomplished man. He had 
the entire King James Version of the Bible memorized 
as well as the New Testament of the American Stan- 
dard Version. Dr. Evans also authored over fifty books. 
His son, Louis, became one of the best-known preach- 
ers in America, and for many years, Louis pastored 
the eminent First Presbyterian Church of Hollywood. 
When the elder Dr. Evans retired, he moved to Holly- 
wood to be near his son and when Louis was away he 
would substitute for him. 


One unforgettable Sunday, Dr. William, as he was 
affectionately called, spoke of the virgin birth. All were 
amazed when, as he thundered from the church’s John 
Knox pulpit, he raised his Bible and tore out the pages 
which narrate the birth of the Lord. As the tattered 
scraps floated down from the pulpit he shouted, “If 
we can’t believe in the virgin birth, let’s tear it out of 
the Bible!” And then, as he drove home his point he 
tore out the resurrection chapters, then the miracle 
narratives, then anything of supernatural character. 
The floor was littered with mutilated pages. 


Finally with immense drama, he held up the only re- 
maining portion and said, “And this is all we have left, 
the Sermon on the Mount—and that has no authority 
for me if a divine Christ didn’t preach it.” He spoke a few 
more words and then asked his listeners to bow for the 
benediction. But before he could pray, a man in that vast 
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and sedate congregation stood and cried, “No, no! Go 
on! We want more!” Several others joined in. So Dr. Evans 
preached for another fifty minutes.! 


Dr. Evans was right. You cannot pick and choose 
from the Bible what you want to believe is inspired. 
The Bible does not present itself in this way. Even more, 
the Bible will have no sustaining power for life, if you 
make yourself the arbiter of what you will and will 
not believe about it. 


Significantly, the text before us, which contains the 
Bible’s most famous statement of the inspiration of 
Scripture, is set in the context of continuance-going 
on, remaining in the Gospel. What Christians believe 
about the Scriptures has everything to do with their 
continuance and service in the faith. 


Continue in the Gospel because of your 
Godly informants (v. 14) 

In verses 10-13, which immediately precede our 
text, Paul has variously encouraged Timothy to re- 
main steadfast by recalling the Apostle’s character, 
his conduct during persecutions, and the axiom that 
“everyone who wants to live a godly life in Christ 
Jesus will be persecuted, while evil men and impost- 
ers will go from bad to worse, deceiving and being 
deceived.” (vv. 12, 13). 


Now, in verse 14, Paul asserts the call for Timothy to 
continue in the Gospel with a command, “But as for 
you, continue in what you have learned and have be- 
come convinced of, because you know those from 
whom you have learned it” (v. 14). Timothy had be- 
come convinced of the gospel through the instruction 
of the three people: his beloved mother Lois, his 
grandma Eunice and his now closest friend, the Apostle 
Paul. Evidently, though Timothy’s father was a Gentile 
(which accounts for Timothy’s uncircumcision), his 
Hebrew mother and grandmother had educated him 
in the Old Testament Scriptures. So when Paul came 
preaching the Gospel from the Old Testament, they 
believed, and, with Paul’s aid, they likewise instructed 
Timothy so that he too believed. 


Rev. Kent Hughes 1s pastor of the College Church In 
Wheaton, Wheaton, Illinois. 
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Therefore, Timothy had the enviable privilege of 
learning the Gospel from both the lips and lives of 
these people. Such a powerful combination! Earlier 
Paul had advised Timothy to “watch your life and doc- 
trine closely. Persevere in them, because if you do, 
you will save both yourself and your hearers” (1 Timo- 
thy 4:16). This had been Timothy’s experience under 
his mother, grandmother and Paul. From their lips 
he heard the doctrine of the Gospel message, and from 
their impeccable lives he saw it lived out. It had a sav- 
ing effect on him. 


Transfer this to today. Think of what it would mean 
if we could say to our all of our children, “But as for 
you continue in what you have learned and have be- 
come convinced of because you know those from who 
you have learned it” (v. 14). “You know your Sunday 
school teachers, you know your fathers and mothers 
and grandparents. You know what they have taught 
you and you know that their lives match the teaching 
of their lips. So you continue in the gospel because 
you know from who you learned it.” Fellow Chris- 
tians, this kind of challenge will bring continuance. 
This is what the church needs. 


Continue in the Gospel because you have 
had the Scriptures (v. 15) 

Paul further grounds his appeal for Timothy to 
continue steadfast upon Timothy’s own early child- 
hood knowledge of the Scripture: “and how from in- 
fancy you have known the holy Scriptures, which are 
able to make you wise for salvation through faith in 
Jesus Christ” (v. 15). 


Lois and Eunice began to teach Timothy from the 
earliest possible age the substance of the Old Testa- 
ment. His first stories were Bible stories. There were 
no picture books, but Timothy was blessed by the 
beautiful oral tellings and retellings by those godly 
women. From them he learned of the great events 
and grand passages of the Old Testament as well as its 
precepts and principles. 


It is possible that they sought special instruction 
for Timothy. The Mishnah records a rabbi, who dates 
from the end of the first century AD, saying, “At five 
years old [one is fit] for the Scripture, and ten years 
old the Mishnah, at thirteen for [the fulfilling of] 
the commandments...” (Pirke Aboth 5.21).? Whether 
Timothy had formal instruction or not, we under- 
stand that these godly women filled his head and 
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heart with God’s Word, which made him fertile 
ground for the gospel. 


The phrase “the holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make you wise for salvation through faith in Christ 
Jesus” echoes Jesus’ post-resurrection declaration that 
the Old Testament Scriptures point to himself (cf. Luke 
24:25-27, 44-47). As Timothy came to faith he saw that 
Jesus fulfilled the sacrificial system, the Passover lamb, 
the Tabernacle and all the array of Messianic proph- 
esies. Timothy also saw that the “by faith” principle 
seen first in Abram’s salvation by faith found its ful- 
fillment in Christ (cf. Genesis 15:6; 22:15-18; Romans 
1:17; 3:22, 28; 4:1-25; Galatians 2:15-16; 3:8-14, 22, 
24; 5:5-6). Indeed, Timothy had been made wise to 
salvation through the holy writings and their gospel 
counterparts.’ 


Timothy’s knowledge of the Scriptures from in- 
fancy formeda substantial ground and reason to con- 
tinue on in the Gospel. He could see how it all fit 
together, how everything culminated in Christ, and 
that salvation through Christ alone was the answer. 


Continue in the Gospel because of what 
Scripture is (vv. 16,17) 

This mention of the holy writings in the previous 
verse occasioned Paul’s classic statement about the 
nature and sufficiency of Scripture. “All Scripture is 
God-breathed and is useful for teaching, rebuking, 
correcting and training in righteousness, so that the 
man of God may be thoroughly equipped for every 
good work” (vv. 16, 17). 


Scripture is inspired. Paul affirmed with elegant 
finality that “All Scripture is God-breathed.” You can 
hear the meaning in the transliteration of the Greek 
work theopneustos for “God-breathed” (theo = God 
and pneustos = breath). A more literal reading would 
be, “All Scripture is breathed into by God.”* When 
you speak, your words are “you-breathed”—your 
breath, conditioned by your mind, pours forth in 
speech. You breath out your words. This belief that 
Scripture was “breathed into by God” perfectly ex- 
presses the view of the first century Jews about the 
Old Testament writings.° 


The early church believed exactly the same thing 
concerning the Old Testament, as is seen in Peter’s dec- 
laration, “Above all, you must understand that no 
prophecy of Scripture came about by the prophet’s own 
interpretation. For prophecy never had its origin in the 
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will of man, but men spoke form God as they were car- 
ried along by the Holy Spirit” (2 Peter 1:20-21). The 
Old Testament Scriptures were God’s breath, God’s 
own words. 


We see that this is also how the early church re- 
garded the gospels and the epistles. In 1 Timothy 5:18, 
Paul uses the same word for Scripture (graphe) that 
he uses here in 3:16 to refer to quotations from both 
the Old and New Testament, “For Scripture says, “Do 
not muzzle the ox while it is treading out the grain’ 
(Deuteronomy 25:4) and ‘The worker deserves his 
wages” ( Luke 10:7). 


Similarly, the Apostle Peter includes Paul’s writ- 
ings in the category of Scripture (graphe), “His (i.e., 
Paul’s) letters contain some things that are hard to 
understand, which ignorant and unstable people dis- 
tort, as they do the other Scriptures” (2 Peter 3:16). 
It is clear that Peter regarded Paul’s writings to be 
Scripture. 


Add to this Paul’s own insistence that his own writ- 
ings be read (1 Thessalonians 5:27), exchanged 
(Colossians 4:16), obeyed (cf. 1 Corinthians 14:37; 2 
Thessalonians 2:15), and that the very words of his 
message were those taught by the Spirit (1 Corinthians 
2:13) —and it is evident that he regarded his own writ- 
ings as Scripture.° 


Therefore, when Paul says “All Scripture is God- 
breathed” he is including the apostolic writings. This 
is certainly what the early church came to believe in 
and died for! For, Timothy, this awesome view of 
Scripture is meant to firm the ground of his continu- 
ance. This is what Paul affirms as he goes on to de- 
scribe Scripture’s usefulness and sufficiency. 


Scripture is useful 


Paul uses two pairs of words to flesh out Scriptures 
usefulness—“and is useful for teaching, rebuking, cor- 
recting and training in righteousness” (v. 16b). The 
first pair “teaching, rebuking” have to do with doc- 
trine. Positively, all Scripture is “useful for teaching.” 
That is why the whole of both Testaments must be 
studied—not just Romans, not just the narratives of 
the Old Testament, not just the Gospels—but all the 
didactic, poetic, narrative, apocalyptic, proverbial and 
epical sections together make up the tapestry of our 
teaching. “All Scripture is God-breathed and is useful 
for teaching.” 
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And of course when this is done, the corollary is 
“rebuking.” Those true to the Scriptures cannot es- 
cape this duty. And together, teaching and rebuking 
produce the boon of sound doctrine. It is for want of 
both that the church has so often fallen into error. 


The second pair, “correcting and training in righ- 
teousness” have to do with conduct. Correcting comes 
from the Greek word for “straight”, which the NLT 
helpfully renders “It straightens us out.” God’s word 
is practically useful. Those who accept its reproof will 
begin to find life straightening out and they will be 
ready for the Word’s positive effect of “training in righ- 
teousness.” The righteousness which has come to the 
believer by faith, begins to be actualized by the train- 
ing of God’s Word. In sum, the God-breathed Word 
is used for all of life, all doctrine and all duty, all creed 
and all conduct—everything! 


Scripture equips 


Paul ends this section referencing the sufficiency 
of Scripture—“so that the man of God may be thor- 
oughly equipped for every good work” (v.17). Before 
all the Godly person is a person of the Bible. 


History shows that John Calvin took this thinking 
to heart. He believed that the Scripture was God- 
breathed, useful and thoroughly equipping. According 
to the Calvin translator and biographer, T.H.L. Parker, 
“On Sunday he took always the New Testament, except 
for a few Psalms on Sunday afternoon. During the 
week. . .it was always the Old Testament.”’ He took five 
years to complete the Book of Acts. He preached 46 
sermons on Thessalonians, 186 on Corinthians, 86 on 
the pastorals, 43 on Galatians, 48 on Ephesians. He spent 
five years on his Harmony of the Gospels. That was 
just his Sunday work. During the weekdays in those 
five years he preached 159 sermons on Job, 200 on 
Deuteronomy, 353 on Isaiah and 123 on Genesis.® 


All this took place because of what Calvin believed 
about the Scripture. He believed that whole of Scrip- 
ture was the Word of God and must be mined for ex- 
position—“We must not pick and cull the Scriptures 
to please our own fancy, but must receive the whole 
without exception.’—wrote Calvin.’ 


In retrospect, we can see what Paul was doing to 
encourage Timothy to endure. As Timothy recalled 
Lois, Eunice and Paul and how their lives matched the 
teaching of their lips, he would be strengthened to 
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continue. As Timothy recalled his immersion from in- 
fancy in the sacred writings which made him wise and 
a recipient of salvation through faith in Christ, he 
would be would be further heartened to continue on. 
Finally, as Timothy reflected on the Scriptures as the 
very breath of God which were useful for everything 
involved in equipping him for ministry, he would con- 
tinue to stand up for the gospel. 


When William Evans, well into his eighties, stood 
midst the strewn pages of his Bible on a Sunday fifty 
years ago, surrounded by the mahogany elegance of 
the nave of Hollywood Presbyterian, he hade made 
his point. Either all scripture is God-breathed or it is 
not. Either it is useful, or it is not. Either it equips or 
it does not. 


The testimony of God’s Holy Word is that it is His 
breath—and that it is everything to the life of the be- 
liever. The Book of Deuteronomy records that when 
Moses had finished writing the words of the law, had 
given it to the Levites to place in the ark and had sung 
his song, The Song of Moses, he said, “Take to heart 
all the words I have solemnly declared to you this day, 
so that you may command your children to obey care- 
fully all the words of this law. They are not just idle 
words for you—they are your life” (Deuteronomy 
32:46, 47, cf. 31:9-13; 32:1-45). 


This set the standard for the proper regard for the 
Scriptures of the old covenant. This is why the Psalmist 
devoted the 176 verses of Psalm 119 to the celebra- 
tion of Scripture using the 22 letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet as a structure. I effect, the Psalmist says that 
God’s Word is everything from A to Z. For the Psalm- 
ist the Scriptures are life! 


And when Jesus began his ministry and was 
tempted by Satan, his encyclopedic knowledge of the 
Word enabled him to defeat the tempter with three 
deft quotations from Deuteronomy (Luke 4:1-13; cf. 
Deuteronomy 8:3; 6:13, 16). Jesus Christ, God incar- 
nate leaned on the sufficiency of Scripture in his hour of 
need. Indeed, his summary response to the Tempter 
was like a bookend to Moses’ declaration that the 
Scriptures are “your life’, for Jesus insisted that they 
are they soul’s essential food—“It is written, “Man 
does not live on bread alone, but on every word that 
comes from the mouth of God”” (Matthew 4:4; cf. 
Luke 4:4; Deuteronomy 8:3). 


hughes 


The Scriptures were life to Moses and food to Jesus. 
They cannot and must not be anything less to us. They 
are the very breath of God. They are our breath, our 
life, our food. 


Because Scripture is all of this, we, like Timothy, 
can continue on in the Gospel. 
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The Meaning of Jesus: 
Two Visions 


Marcus Borg and N. T. Wright. 
HarperCollins, San Francisco, 2000. 
288 pp. 


Reviewed by Michael J. Paulus, Jr., 
M.Dw. Middler 


He was in the world, and the world 
came into being through him, yet the 
world did not know him. 


—John 1.10 (NRSV) 


[Pe the cleverest use made 
of the material regarding the 
history of the human incarnation 
of God is found in Jorge Luis 
Borges’ short story, the “Three 
Versions of Judas.” In this 
Christological fantasy the 
economy of salvation is effected 
through God’s choice of the most 
abject human existence—“to the 
point of reprobation and the 
Abyss”—to become Judas.' 
Though his story is consciously one 
of artifice, Borges avails himself of 
a un-Chalcedonian distinction that 
persists as a legacy of Enlighten- 
ment. Since the posthumous ap- 
pearance of Hermann Samuel 
Reimarus’ fragments between 
1774-1778, which postulated a his- 
torical Jesus distinct from the 
Christ of faith (the latter, Reimarus 
claimed, was postulated by his dis- 
appointed disciples), numerous 
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quests, with varying degrees of 
cleverness, have produced many 
different historical versions of 
Jesus and, consequently, Christ. 
Two recent and widely received— 
and very different—visions of the 
historical Jesus and the Christ of 
faith are presented in The Meaning 
of Jesus. 


This book is the product of a 
friendship and an ongoing conver- 
sation between Marcus Borg, a lib- 
eral scholar (viz., one who is 
interested in revising many tradi- 
tional views about Jesus), and N. T. 
Wright, a more conservative 
scholar (viz., one who is interested 
in conserving many traditional 
views about Jesus). The two au- 
thors, having met, prayed, and ex- 
changed ideas with each other, 
provide here summaries of signifi- 
cant facets of their debate. And this 
book does feel very much like a cor- 
dial debate. Each writer, often refer- 
ring to his opponent by his first 
name (who, one can easily visualize, 
politely smiles and nods while wait- 
ing patiently for his turn), takes a 
turn addressing subjects relevant to 
the three central questions of The 
Meaning of Jesus. These questions 
are: (1) what can we know about 
Jesus life, death, and resurrection? 
(2) how does the truth about Jesus 
depend upon historic events? (3): 
how a vision of Jesus forms a vision 
of the Christian life? 
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The first question is a historical 
one, a question of probability, and 
is approached by rules of evidence 
and sound methodology. The sec- 
ond question is theological, and 
concerns semantics and semiotics. 
How, for example, are biblical 
truth claims to be understood? 
Are they actual and literal (in their 
simplest and primary meanings) 
or metaphorical (that is, truths 
gleamed through the implied 
comparison of similar but separate 
things)? Or is there, somehow, a 
necessary contiguity between these 
words and their referents, as with a 
metonymy (in which the name of 
a thing is substituted for some- 
thing closely associated with it) or 
a synecdoche (in which the name 
of a part is substituted for that of 
its whole)? The third question is 
pragmatic, and its answer follows 
from the answers to the first two 
questions. 


The book begins with a discus- 
sion of evidence and methodology. 
Borg, following a tradition of 200 
years of scholarly work on sources, 
and looking for the historical core 
(“history remembered”) beneath 
the presumed later developments 
that make up most of what one 
finds in the unhistorical Gospel 
narratives (true, still, but “history 
metaphorized”), establishes two 
true referents for Jesus: the “pre- 
Easter” human figure of the past, 
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now dead and gone; and the 
“post—Easter” divine figure of the 
present, divined by the early 
church and known through tradi- 
tion and experience. Wright, set- 
ting aside linked hypotheses 
about sources and developments 
to avoid the unhistorical fantasies 
that often follow from them, seeks 
a single, simple hypothesis. Such 
a hypothesis, he argues, should 
begin with known facts about 
Jesus, explain the most data, and 
be consonant 
with one’s per- 
sonal knowledge 
of Jesus—a har- 
mony between 
history and faith 
that would have 
been known to 
the early church. 


on what one 


Was Jesus raised 
from dead? 


Well, it depends 


others to join him, warning of the 
consequences if they did not, and 
indicating that he believed himself 
to be Israel’s Messiah: that through 
his presence and work God’s deci- 
sive purpose would be accom- 
plished. Jesus saw himself, 
ultimately, called to be and do only 
what God could be and do. 

Wright delineates what the Jewish 
God—the sovereign creator in an 
intimate relationship with cre- 
ation, known and referred to as 
the one who 
moves from 
metaphor to re- 
ality claim and 
back to meta- 
phor again as 
spirit, word, law, 
presence, and 
wisdom—looks 
like as a human. 


Borg, then, 
separating Jesus’ means by Why was 
self-identity as a f Jesus killed? 
Jewish Mystic “raised.” There are two 


from the confes- 

sions of the early 

Christian com- 

munity that Christ was the Mes- 
siah, delineates the life of a man 
who was a “spirit person” (one 
with an experience of and access 
to God), a healer, a wisdom 
teacher, a social prophet, and a 
movement initiator. The more ex- 
alted and metaphorically true 
names by which he came to be 
known—Messiah, Son of God, et 
cetera—were later testimonies that 
would not have been uttered or 
recognized by him. Wright, rea- 
soning within a first-century Jew- 
ish context, delineates the life of a 
prophet announcing and inaugu- 
rating the kingdom of God (the 
eschatological climax of Israel’s 
story with its God), summoning 


ways of answer- 

ing this ques- 

tion: first, as 
Tacitus records, Jesus was crucified 
as an enemy of the Roman state; 
the second dimension of the ques- 
tion is theological, and concerns 
necessity. For Borg, a political ex- 
planation of Jesus’ death suffices; 
the notion that Jesus saw his own 
death as necessary is unattractive 
to him. Wright argues that in ad- 
dition to the political reasons, and 
consistent with biblical prophecy 
and traditional eschatological ex- 
pectation, Jesus would have under- 
stood his messianic role as one 
involving an efficacious suffering 
and death for the sake of Israel. 


Was Jesus raised from dead? 
Well, it depends on what one 
means by “raised.” Borg defines 
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resurrection as a new kind of ex- 
istence, metaphorically signified 
by the resurrection stories—a 
spiritual living reality, the kind of 
existence experienced by his dis- 
ciples and by those who experi- 
ence Jesus in their lives to this day. 
The state of the tomb and the 
corpse are irrelevant; Jesus indeed 
lives, and, having embodied and 
demonstrated the qualities of God, 
he is to be seen as Lord (though 
Jesus wouldn't have had such an 
exalted perception of himself). 
Wright argues that the term res- 
urrection itself denotes being 
physically alive (the Pharisees 
believed in the resurrection of 
the body; there were other words 
for a continued non-physical ex- 
istence). Resurrection is also a 
sign that a new age has dawned: 
it is a literal sign, evidenced by 
the Gospels (the inconsistencies 
of which seem to support the va- 
lidity of their testimonies), of the 
new creation, a metaphor that 
has been transformed into a syn- 
ecdoche. For Wright, it is the 
simplest and most elegant solu- 
tion of the resurrection that 
makes sense of the data with 
which the historian is confronted 
concerning the life of Jesus. 


Borg and Wright also discuss 
the virgin birth (Borg: no, these 
are literary creations with meta- 
phorical significance; Wright: it’s 
possible, this is Jewish—not pa- 
gan—biographical literature.), and 
the second coming (Borg: a mis- 
taken belief of the early church; 
Wright: a belief of the early church 
that we’ve misunderstood, confus- 
ing prophecies regarding the fall of 
Jerusalem with those regarding 
Christ’s presence in the renewal of 
creation). 
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All of this brings each author to 
a vision of the Christian life, for 
both Borg and Wright agree that 
one, and the world in which one 
lives, should be transformed 
through one’s meeting of Jesus. In 
Jesus, Borg writes, we see what 
God is like and what a life full of 
God is like. As Jesus was—closely 
related to God, living by an alter- 
native wisdom, compassionate, 
concerned with justice, dwelling in 
an alternative community, uncon- 
cerned with the afterlife—so 
should a Christian be. In Jesus, 
Wright writes, we see who God is. 
The basis of the Christian life, 
then, is a relationship with the 
God knowable and lovable in Jesus 
and in the Spirit of Jesus. And 
from this attention to and worship 
of God, follows a vocation of ser- 
vice to live in and to love the world 
as God did and does. 


Borg and Wright cleverly con- 
struct and defend their case for the 
historical Jesus, and persuasively 
critique each other’s position 
(Does Wright’s method accommo- 
date facts that are not facts? Are 
Borg’s primary and secondary as- 
sumptions about sources valid?). 
Theologically, however—and these 
quests become theological very 
quickly—one may wish for a fuller 
disclosure or analysis of each 
author’s hermeneutic approach to 
the Bible. Each author says, em- 
phatically, “Jesus is Lord,” but each 
has a very different idea of what 
this means, informed by his own 
view and appropriation of Scrip- 
ture: Who was/is Jesus, what is a 
Lord, and what is the relation rep- 
resented by the copula? Borg’s ref- 
erents, gleaned from what he views 
as historicized metaphors in texts 
about how ancient communities 
saw God, seem to be floating, as it 


were (in a very post-modern way), 
and in danger of becoming private 
idols. Wright, however, insists that 
these metaphors depend on their 
historicity—that in historic events 
God’s reality is both declared and 
signified. This seems to be an an- 
cient and trusting view of Scrip- 
ture, very nearly an endorsement 
of the traditional four levels of ex- 
egesis (literal, allegorical, moral, 
and analogical). As for the impli- 
cations of each author’s vision of 
Jesus for his respective vision of 
the Christian life, this comparison 
and analysis is, perhaps appropri- 
ately, left for the discerning reader 
to arbitrate. 


With each author acting as an 
interesting counterpoint and 
counterpoise to the other, this 
book invites the reader into an ex- 
cellent and dynamic conversation 
and debate, of which one is not 
always afforded such a balanced 
view. As with many debates, the 
arguments are necessarily abbrevi- 
ated (the authors often direct the 
reader to their other works), and 
their refutations and rebuttals are 
not always thorough (direct rebut- 
tals are not part of the format 
here). But the reader—keeping in 
mind C. S. Lewis’ dictum that 
one’s skepticism need not be re- 
served exclusively for the New Tes- 
tament and the Creeds’—is 
offered in this book a helpful ex- 
posure to the issues with which the 
historical Jesus debates are con- 
cerned, and two options for ap- 
proaching them. 


Notes 


' Collected Fictions (New York: Pen- 
guin Books, 1999), 166. 


>“Modern Theology and Biblical 
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S. Lewis (Inspirational Press: New 
York, 1996) 287. This essay, from a 
self-designated outsider wary of 
clever historical reconstructions and 
accreted hypotheses that seek to get 
behind a text, is a helpful critique of 
the methods of the subjects refer- 
enced in its title. 





Contours of Old Testament 
Theology 


Bernhard W. Anderson 
Fortress Press, Mineapolis, Minnesota, 
1999, 320 pp. 


Reviewed by Sarah Koenig, 
candidate for the Ph.D. in Old 
Testament at Princeton Theologt- 
cal Seminary 


espite warning calls since the 

1970s that the field of biblical 
theology is in crisis, it has contin- 
ued to flourish, evidenced by a 
number of publications within the 
last decade. Carrying on this trend 
in biblical studies, Contours of Old 
Testament Theology by Bernhard 
W. Anderson offers what he calls 
“an experiment in Old Testament 
theology”. Anderson considers the 
faith of the believing and worship- 
ing community of Israel in the 
light of Israel’s three major cov- 
enants: the Abrahamic covenant, 
the Mosaic covenant and the Royal 
or Davidic covenant. Anderson 
discusses the theological perspec- 
tive of each covenant as well as the 
interrelation among the three. 
Contours of Old Testament Theol- 
ogy is primarily an extended re- 
flection on the great triad of 
Israelite covenants. 


His book is, however, not dedi- 
cated to covenant theology alone. 
Indeed, he prefers to talk about 
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each covenant as a “symbolization” 
of Israel’s experience of God. 
Within each covenant “symbol- 
ization” Anderson discusses its 
primary scriptural context, the 
major biblical figures and the ma- 
jor prophet that best represents 
that particular covenantal tradi- 
tion. Anderson also steers clear 
of a strictly covenantal theology 
in the attention that he pays to 
wisdom and apocalyptic litera- 
ture. He notes that “the problem 
of suffering precipitates a crisis in 
covenantal theology.” He goes on 
to talk about the response to the 
problem of suffering in wisdom 
and apocalyptic literature — two 
areas that have often been over- 
looked in Old Testament theolo- 
gies that emphasize covenant. 


Anderson notes early on that a 
“biblical theology of the Old Tes- 
tament” is a better designation for 
what he is doing than “Old Testa- 
ment theology.” This nomencla- 
ture rightly recognizes the 
connection between the two testa- 
ments in the Christian Bible. He is 
aware of the dialectics that seem to 
define biblical theology, including 
the relationship between the Old 
and New Testaments, Jewish and 
Christian dialogue, and diversity 
and unity within the canon. 


Anderson’s book begins with a 
helpful review of lines of Old Tes- 
tament theology in the past and 
possible trajectories for future 
Old Testament theologies. He 
spends time discussing the expe- 
rience of Yahweh as “the Holy 
One of Israel,” including some of 
the implications of God’s holiness 
for the relationship that God has 
with humanity. After moving 
through the three different sym- 


bolizations of covenant, and a 
discussion of wisdom and apoca- 
lyptic literature, Anderson con- 
cludes with a brief section on the 
New Testament. He notes how the 
covenant theologies associated 
with Abraham, Moses and David 
are picked up in the gospel, and 
how the themes of apocalyptic 
find a triumphal expression in 
Jesus Christ. Anderson also dis- 
cusses the threefold office of 
Christ as prophet, priest and king, 
and shows the theological root of 
that threefold office in the Old 
Testament. 


Those who are familiar with 
Anderson’s Understanding the Old 
Testament will undoubtedly hear 
its echoes in the pages of this 
book. Anderson continues to 
speak of historical settings and 
the documentary sources, but his 
main emphasis in doing so is 
theological. Although Contours is 
dedicated to G. E. Wright, and 
does include an insightful appen- 
dix that relates archeology to bib- 
lical theology, it is not primarily 
an emphasis on the revelation of 
God in historical events, but 
rather moves toward a more ca- 
nonical theology, as well as a the- 
ology like Walter Brueggemann’s 
that desires to bracket out issues 
of historicity. 


Anderson avoids many of the 
pitfalls of other biblical theolo- 
gies. He remains rooted in the 
text and recognizes the order of 
the canon. While there is a sys- 
tem to his presentation, the book 
is not ordered primarily under 
systematic theological categories. 
Even as he notes the structure of 
covenant, he allows for diversity 
within the text. Anderson covers 
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a breadth of material in less detail 
than I would like, and yet there 
are significant highlights in the 
particluars of each section. 


Contours of Old Testament The- 
ology is a book that Anderson ad- 
dresses primarily to the church, 
and it is intended to explain the 
biblical foundations of Christian 
faith. His presentation is clear, and 
his experiment is one that will 
yield important results for both 
members of the church and mem- 
bers of the academy. 


The Princeton Theological Review 


Finale 


Screwtape Goes to Seminary 


by Rankin Wilbourne 


There are two equal and opposite errors into which 
our race can fall about the devils. One is to disbelieve 
in their existence. 
—C.S. Lewis 


My dear Trimbletweeze, 


I’ve been reviewing the minutes from last 
month’s Failed Tempter’s Support Group, and I 
noticed that your patient has decided to attend 
seminary. I have passed news of this development to 
our superiors down the Lowerarchy for possible 
disciplinary action. You are quite right to consider 
your patient’s move a dismal failure on your part. 
Nevertheless, do not fret. Not all is lost. Some of 
our most storied triumphs have been won on the 
Enemy’s ground as it were. Theological education 
presents distinct opportunities even for a junior 
tempter like yourself. I’m enclosing our most recent 
Ministerial Manual, Apostasy: How to Get It, How to 
Keep It, for your careful study. For now, consider 
these helpful observations. 


An immediate advantage gained is the patient’s 
ceaseless study of the Enemy, the Enemy’s recorded 
story, and the history of His pathetic but perennial 
army of hairless bipeds. Though it may seem 
paradoxical, continued study of the Enemy can and 
quite often does lead to the objectification of the 
Enemy. Actually, this is but a development of a 
theme covered in our Prayer Evisceration Seminar. 
If you recall, there the main thing was to keep your 
patient praying to his conception of the Enemy—a 
composite object he has made of sundry ridiculous 
memories, pictures, and experiences—rather than 
to the Enemy who made him. The game is similar 
here. You want to focus the patient’s attention so 
regularly on his own thoughts of the Enemy, that he 
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becomes inoculated to conceiving himself as the 
object of the Enemy’s concern. We want to keep him 
looking at the mirror rather than looking in it. 


How will you know if you are succeeding? Those 
disruptive disciplines of prayer and devotional 
Scripture reading — laboriously harped on by those 
far advanced in the Enemy’s service — will all but 
disappear to be replaced by (and here is the deli- 
cious irony) disinterested study of those very means 
of grace. The dagger will become the millstone, 
weighing about his weary neck. If your patient 
becomes aware of this transition, two stratagems 
have been immensely successful. On the one hand, 
you might try convincing him that learning is 
actually inimical to faith. Thus, you can make him 
fearful, suspicious and hostile toward scholarship 
altogether. Our Father Below is delighted that this 
mentality is so pervasive, for he knows that the 
danger with reason is that it moves the whole 
struggle to the Enemy’s own ground. On the other 
hand, if this method fails, you might try to convince 
your subject that there really is no difference 
whatsoever between his studies and his worship. 
Thus, you will placate his conscience with the 
thought that studying about the Enemy is the same 
as praying to him. Yet, here you are flirting with a 
potential catastrophe, for if your patient ever does 
recognize that his studies may be worshipful, you 
are close to losing him forever. (A word of comfort, 
our steering committee on Higher Education has 
almost completely severed this tie between spiritual- 
ity and theology.) 


As if these weapons were not sufficient to insure 
the gradual and slippery decline of your patient, our 
Philological Arm has continued its commendable 
tradition. Besides its now legendary triumphs of 
redefining Freedom and Tolerance, excellent work is 
also being done toward actually reversing the 
meaning of the words Orthodoxy and Heresy. So 
that, what is heretical is to believe there is such a 
thing as orthodoxy, and what is orthodox is to 
believe there is no heresy. A catchy slogan our 
advertising department has coined reads, “We have 
made idols of orthodoxy in worship of a God who 
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has always chosen to be unorthodox.” Don’t worry, 
your patient is too much of a fool to see through 
this sophistry. 

As you can see, the general state of affairs en- 
demic to theological education can be used to your 
favor. One specific device merits mention: inculcat- 
ing an “Historical Point of View.” As you might 
recall, the Historical Point of View has been exceed- 
ingly successful and has resulted in its author, 
Slubgibbon, receiving the Order of Celsus. Briefly 
put, when your patient is studying the Enemy’s 
story, the last question you want him to ask is “Is 
this true? Did this really happen?” Rather, you want 
to focus his attention entirely on the historical 
circumstances of the fact in question. So that his 
overriding concern becomes when the writer was 
writing, to whom he was writing, who his influences 
were, and what phase of his development this 
writing indicates. Certainly, these historical ques- 
tions have often been asked to our detriment, but 
our goal is to make their consideration paramount. 
That is, we want truth to become the captive of its 
context, a rag doll to be repeatedly stuffed with the 
ideals of each succeeding generation until the body is 
beyond repair. Years of concerted effort have ren- 
dered our nemesis, that noxious tentmaker, so 
insufferable that many in the Enemy’s service are 
wont to place him in our camp. If you’ve done your 
job, when one of your patient’s innocent parishioners 
asks, “Is the Bible True?” your patient will feel that the 
poor dolt doesn’t even know enough to ask the right 
question. If consistently effective, the “truth” of the 
Enemy’s story will become tacitly lodged in your 
patient’s mind as an esoteric knowledge, reserved 
only for the elect of Higher Theological Training, 
particularly for those with the intoxicating initials of 
p, h and d behind their names. 


In closing, let me reiterate the necessity of 
keeping your patient’s mind off of elementary 
spiritual disciplines and daily works of charity by 
directing his attention to more advanced and 
“spiritual” concerns. You want him to feel, above all, 
self-important and suspicious. Remind him that he 
“loves humanity” just before he scoffs at an irritat- 
ingly chatty classmate constantly saying, “Well, in 
my experience...” Or have him lecture his friends 
on the “Body of Christ” as he questions the sincerity 
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of a flippant teenager wearing a tee shirt with a 
picture of Jesus on water-skis over the words, “He’s 
Up!” Above all, never let him know you exist. As long 
as he has you safely tucked away in red jammies and a 
long tail, your influence will remain secure. 


Your affectionate uncle, 
Squin Malavey 
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